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FOREWORD 


O FULFILL its purpose completely, a public employment service must attract 
jeer of high caliber to register in its offices. More important still, 
employers must be induced to use public employment facilities freely and 
frequently. 

The efficient performance of daily duties is imperative in order to maintain 
public support, but performance alone is often insufficient as a means of attract- 
ing new users to the Service. It is necessary to buttress efficient operation with 
a public-relations program designed to make new clients aware of our facilities, 
familiar with our methods, and assured of our ability to meet their particular 
needs. 

The business terms “publicity”, “promotion”, ‘advertising’, “‘salesman- 
ship”, or “contacting” do not properly express the methods that should 
be used to introduce the Service to employers, although an element of each of 
these is involved. The problem rather is one of education and interpretation 
carried on in a dignified way through the accepted channels for reaching the 
public—newspapers, leaflets, radio broadcasts, and similar means. 


A public-relations program, however, is by no means limited to acquainting 
possible new clients with the Service. Public opinion is affected by every 
interview with an employer or applicant. The atmosphere of the office, the 
attitude of the staff, the hundreds of impressions formed during an employment 
transaction are all integral parts of the public-relations program. 


In this issue of the EMPLOYMENT SERVICE News, Fritz Kaufmann describes 
the New York public-relations program and suggests avenues for further develop- 
ment. There is also an article on public relations by Malcolm Kennedy, 
evaluating the various methods of inviting public interest used in Indiana. 
Both articles show what constructive effort can accomplish in making the 


Service more widely known and used. 
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HE EFFECTIVENESS of the work of an em- 
ployment service depends largely upon 
what the public knows about the facilities 
offered and what it thinks of them. 

This means that the public-relations de- 
partment must perform two duties: It must 
inform the public of the existence and func- 
tions of the Service, and it must create favor- 
able public opinion by explaining the organ- 
ization, methods, and duties of the Service to 
the general public as well as to special em- 
ployer, employee, and organized labor 
croups. Neither duty is ever completed. 
Both are continuous and must undergo con- 
stant revision as changes in the Service occur, 
“In order to win custom, employment ex- 
changes must use the normal methods of 
business publicity”, according to An Inter- 
national Study of Placing Activities pub- 
lished in 1933 by the International Labor 
Office. ‘“‘This fact has been widely recog- 
nized, and the budgets of public employment 
services in most countries contain items, 
sometimes large amounts, for publicity. On 
the occasion of the Fourth German Placing 
Congress, Professor Jastrow stated that ad- 
vertising was indispensable to the develop- 
ment of public employment work.” 


Centralized Public Relations Activities 


Recognizing this, the New York State Em- 
ployment Service has established a public- 
relations department under an associate di- 
rector. All public statements whether ex- 
planations of major policies, factual presenta- 
tions, or State-wide statistics are cleared 
through this department. This permits the 
proper timing and broad organized distribu- 
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New York’s Campaign for Employer 


Interest 


By Fritz KaurMann, Associate Director, New York State Employment Service 


tion of such statements, but at the same time, 
leaves room for local initiative. 

In addition, a considerable amount of plan- 
ning is done by the department. It advises 
local offices on matters affecting their rela- 
tions with the public and assumes responsi- 
bility for criticisms when and if they arise. 


Cooperation. with the Operating Staff 


The public-relations department is in ac- 
tive touch with the operating divisions, which 
are, after all, the chief points of contact with 
employers. If they are to give out news, 
those concerned with public relations must 
be close to the sources of information and 
well informed about general trends of em- 
ployment. 

Even though the public-relations division 
forms a special organization unit, this does 
not absolve the managers and interviewers 
from a very definite function in the sphere of 
public relations. They come into direct 
contact with the public, and employers’ im- 
pressions of efficiency or inefficiency, of dis- 
patch or wastefulness, are gained during these 
frequent associations. Every member of the 
operating staff is a link with the public and 
therefore is committed to a part in the public- 
relations program. 

In a number of instances, notably in the 
campaign to procure employers’ orders for 
farm dairy and horticultural helpers, all sec- 
tions of the department worked closely with 
the operations staff. Posters, leaflets, ad- 
dresses, and radio talks by local managers, 
together with articles in farm magazines and 
newspapers, were used in a coordinated pro- 
gram. This campaign was planned by the 
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public-relations and research departments 
on the basis of the seasonal needs of the farm- 
ers and in accordance with the experience of 
the operating staff and the fact-finding 
branches of the Service. Execution of the 
plan involved both the public-relations staff 
and the operating staffs. This is an example 
of the way in which a public-relations de- 
partment properly functions. 


The Work of the Public-Relations 
Department 


The efforts of the public-relations depart- 
ment are bent directly or indirectly on secur- 
ing employers’ orders. The work naturally 
falls into the following classifications: Field 
work embracing the planning and conducting 
of field visits in cooperation with the operat- 
ing department; information for the news- 
papers; displays, including posters, maps, 
and leaflets; material for magazine and fea- 
ture articles; releases to trade and special 
group publications; public speeches; and 
radio programs. 


FIELD VISITING 


Although field work is usually considered 
a duty of the division of operations, it has 
been found advantageous in New York State, 
and especially in the metropolitan area of 
New York City, to maintain a special staff of 
workers equipped with a background of sales 
experience in addition to some knowledge 
of placement work. These men inform em- 
ployers of the facilities and aims of the Service 
in a systematic program of personal visits. 
However, the task of securing actual orders 
for workers is left to the operating division. 

In this case the function of the public- 
relations department is limited to making 
initial contacts and creating interest in the 
Service. 

The head of the division maintains a cen- 
tral file of information concerning all em- 
ployers visited. This makes possible the 
central planning of all field work and pre- 
vents duplication of visits. A seasonal em- 
ployment calendar is being developed by the 
research division to assist field workers in 


planning their visits to employers to antici- 
pate employment peaks. 

Even though no special effort has been 
made to get openings in the course of field 
visits, a considerable number of openings 
have been obtained in this way. Also, the 
field representatives have been instrumental 
in placing interpretive articles in trade and 
technical magazines serving various groups 
ofemployers. Sometimes field visitors have 
called on employers to help them recruit 
specially qualified workers for positions with 
other concerns. These tactics have been 
based on the assumption that an effective 
way of interesting employers in the Service 
is to demonstrate at first hand one of the 
methods used by the Service to find workers 
with specialized skills. 


NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
Statistical and other material for press 
releases, including abstracts of addresses 
made by administrative officers of the Service 
are prepared by a man experienced in the 
preparation and distribution of news relases. 
In order to keep the press relationship 
flexible and to allow for write-ups of local 
interest, managers throughout the State have 
the authority to give their local statistics to 
the editors in their districts, and the State- 
wide releases are so arranged that local 
matter can be easily extracted. 


‘* PLACEMENTS ” 

The house organ of the New York State 
Employment Service, “‘Placements’’, is also 
edited under the direction of the assistant in 
charge of newspaper publicity. This publica- 
tion was at first gotten out unofficially by 
members of the staff, but it has been taken 
over by the Service and is becoming a 
medium for the dissemination of interoffice 
information of official or personal interest. 


**EMPLOYMENT 
The publication of “Placements” led to 
the inauguration of a similar sheet designed 
to do for employers and clients of the Service 
what “Placements” was doing for the staff, 
namely, to keep them informed of activities, 
trends, and policies, and to serve as an inter- 
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pretive bulletin. “Employment” is also dis- 
tributed to employers’ organizations, civic 
groups, and labor unions—in clip sheet format 
so that it may be easily used by editors. 


DISPLAYS, POSTERS, LEAFLETS 

A series of leaflets, describing the special 
services provided by the various occupational 
divisions, has been issued for the use of local 
offices. Other leaflets, brief, simple in design, 
and typographically attractive, are addressed 
to employers in specific industries and explain 
how the Service can meet their particular 
requirements. An attractive and striking 
emblem which has come to be identified with 
the Service is used on all the literature. 

A large display map, with electric lights in 
two colors showing the location of National 
Reemployment Service and State Employ- 
ment Service offices, has been successfully 
exhibited at State fairs, trade gatherings, and 
conventions. This map, copied by a litho- 
graphic color-printing process and distributed 
to local offices, has been placed in store win- 
dows and displayed at luncheons and gather- 
ings of employers. 

Posters in several sizes have been distributed 
through the local offices. Some of them have 
been shown in electric poster-display ma- 
chines at Grand Central Station in New York 
City, without cost to the Service. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES AND SPEECHES 

The preparation of magazine and trade- 
journal articles, speeches, and radio pro- 
grams is an important part of the work 
because it involves the interpretation of 
essential policies. 

For example, a statement was written ex- 
plaining the policy of neutrality in labor 
disputes, both actual and impending, as rec- 
ommended by the Industrial Commissioner’s 
State Advisory Council. It was sent to 
chambers of commerce, organizations of 
employers, and labor unions so that they 
might have an accurate and authoritative 
statement on the subject. 

Articles printed in trade, technical, and 
industrial journals have brought tangible 
results. In some cases they have resulted in 


placements in concerns which had been 
unresponsive to field visits. 


Speeches have been prepared for delivery 
at gatherings and over the radio, and in their 
preparation the public relations department 
has been helpful. A series of 19 five-min- 
ute radio talks has been useful to local 
managers as source material on all phases 
of the work of the Service. This series was 
specifically designed for small communities 
where managers have had the opportunity 
to speak from local radio stations. 


Frequent requests for informative or illus- 
trative material are received from local 
managers. A series of addresses and an out- 
line for a general speech on the employment 
service have been prepared for the use of 
those who may wish them as a guide in 
solving their public-speaking problems. 

The material sent out from the public- 
relations department expresses a desirable 
uniformity of viewpoint on all matters of 
policy, and at the same time permits individ- 
ual speakers to expand it as they wish. Sug- 
gestions and comments from local office 
managers are invited and often are incor- 
porated into some part of the program. 


All important addresses are sent out to the 
offices of the Service as bulletins. This forms 
a steady stream of comment and information 
that helps to keep staff members informed of 
new developments. 


Aduisory Function 


In outlining the specific functions of the 
public-relations department, it should be 
remembered that its general advisory func- 
tion to the entire Service is extremely import- 
ant. Thus, in the series of problems arising 
in New York, as elsewhere, in connection 
with developing a working relationship 
between the public employment service and 
relief agencies, the public-relations depart- 
ment was constantly called upon to assist in 
the preparation of press releases and other 
public statements. 

In many ways too numerous for any but 
passing reference, the public-relations depart- 
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ment is concerned with questions usually 
thought of as being entirely matters of oper- 
ation. For example, the public-relations 
department assisted materially in the prepa- 
ration and distribution of the annual report 
of the Service. 


The public-relations department of the New 
York State Employment Service has by no 
means developed its potentialities to the fullest 
possible extent. Those directing the work feel 
that they have only made a beginning along 
a few of the many necessary lines of action. 


An Evaluation of Public Information 
Methods 


By Matcotm KeEnnepy, Jndiana State Employment Service 


incE Aucust 1934 the Indiana State Em- 
S ployment Service has been studying the 
relative value of the various methods of in- 
forming the public about its activities. An 
attempt has been made, in accordance with 
more advanced business practice, to ap- 
proach the public-relations problem scien- 
tifically—on the basis of facts rather than 
speculation. Employer visiting, newspaper 
publicity, radio announcements, letters, and 
pamphlets have been used by the Service at 
various times, but prior to this analysis no 
accurate evaluation of their effectiveness had 
been made. The assumption that personal 
contacts or “field visits”” were responsible for 
most of the new business coming into the 
Service was found to be correct, but the ap- 
praisal of the effectiveness of other ways of 
making the Service known to employers was 
more difficult. Before reporting the results 
of the survey, however, a word about the 
methods used in obtaining the information 
may be of interest. 


How the Survey Was Conducted 


The facts which formed the basis of the 
study were secured in the following manner: 
Interviewers were instructed to ask all em- 
ployers placing orders how they had heard of 
the Service. Their answers were recorded at 
the bottom of the order cards. These were 
later transposed to code by the statistical as- 
sistants and inserted in the daily report on 
form 301, column 13 (after the other infor- 
mation about the order). In December1934, 
when the practice of recording openings 
was discontinued, these entries were placed 


in column 13, at the beginning of the space 
allotted to description of the order (that is, 
to the first placement or the cancelation of 
the order). 

In making the survey, the openings result- 
ing from each of nine possible sources of in- 
formation were recorded as well as those 
coming from former users of the Service. It 
was discovered that the latter accounted for 
47.3 percent of the total number of place- 
ments made during the first 4-month period 
and for 53.5 percent of those made during 
the second period. 

The following table shows the percentage 


of placements made with new users of the 


Service and the type of publicity to which 
the opening may be attributed. 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF PLACEMENTS RESULTING 
From New Contacts ! 














Ser nary 
ase | 1835 
1. Personal contact by member 
ETON. 5.5 5 KS ws nieeies 26. 7 25. 1 
2. Phone call from our office... 1.2 me 
3. Letter from our office....... 2.9 4.9 
4. Teard radio talk. .......0+. 2.4 2,0 
5. Friend of member of staff. . . 9.2 10. 7 
6. Read newspapers.......... 19.5 17.6 
7. Service recommended by a 
RII os: cialniessin oo hid us 14.1 12.5 
8. Service recommended by a 
or ET 13.7 15.6 
9. All other reasons........... 10.0 10. 9 
BUEN G cae hewaG se skaSee 100. 0 100. 0 











1 Only orders originating from contacts made with 
private industries were included in this survey. 
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The Survey Analyzed 


After the first 4 months of the survey 
enough information had been accumulated 
to justify deductions drawn from it. The 
first tabulation, covering 6,765 orders from 
private employers, showed that the greatest 
number of new orders (26.7 percent) was 
obtained through personal contacts made by 
staff members. Newspaper reading was the 
next highest source, being the direct cause of 
19.5 percent of the new orders. Letters, 
usually one of the most practical and effec- 
tive selling methods, resulted in only 2.9 
percent of the placements. By giving more 
attention to letter writing in the next 4 
months, during which period 9,247 openings 
were analyzed, this percentage was raised to 
4.9 In the future the State administrative 
office plans to assume greater responsibility 
for effecting direct mail contacts and will not 
depend upon the local managers for this type 
of work. Also, more attention will be de- 
voted to the material released to the news- 
papers. In fact, it is believed that the State 
administrative office should be the central 
clearing house for all information, including 
special news releases. 

The tabulations of the results also revealed 
that about 10 percent of the new business 
came from sources classified under the head- 
ing, ‘All other reasons.” Further analysis 
disclosed that most of these miscellaneous 
contacts were made by window displays, 
window signs, or advertisements in the classi- 
fied section of the telephone directories. In 
some cases, a first-floor office or an especially 
conspicuous location helped to make em- 
ployers aware of the Service. Such contacts 
also were classified under “All other 
reasons.” 

Local Vartations 


It is true that a State-wide tabulation of 
this nature does not show the variations 
caused by unusual local conditions. For 
instance, many offices have special connec- 
tions which account for a large percentage of 
their business. In one Indiana office the 
manager has been an active employment 
executive in his community for many years. 


Local employers use the Service for this 
reason without much additional stimulus. 
In another office, the daughter of an inter- 
viewer writes the script for the local radio 
station and inserts a sentence or two about 
the employment service many times a day. 
One office receives much recognition because 
a local newspaper editor is a member of the 
advisory council and therefore is familiar 
with its work. 


What the Survey Indicated 


Tabulations made by the statistical depart- 
ment showed that some of the important 
aspects of a truly effective public-relations 
program were being neglected. Moreover, 
since more than 50 percent of the total 
business obtained during the 8 months of the 
survey came from employers who had used 
the Service before, two facts became evident: 
Old customers were being satisfied, and there 
still remained much to be done to round out 
the public-relations program. The survey 
has been so helpful in planning public- 
relations activities that the Indiana State 
Employment Service intends to make similar 
studies periodically. 


Indiana Employment Review 


Since November the Service has been 
sending the Indiana Employment Review, 
a monthly bulletin, to 10,000 employers in 
Indiana. This bulletin contains tabulations 
of data collected by the statistical depart- 
ment of the employment service from 600 
manufacturing. industries, and covers the 
weekly pay rolls, man-hours of employment, 
average number of working hours, per 
capita earnings, and the average hourly 
earnings for the month. The Review also 
gives the number of placements made by 
the employment service in private industry 
during the current month, and describes 
briefly the qualifications of a few outstand- 
ing applicants registered with the Service. 

The Service has also participated in indus- 
trial expositions, and has employed other 
publicity methods that have undoubtedly 
led to job openings, although their relative 
effectiveness has not yet been determined. 
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When Handicaps Are No Handicap 


By JAMES Pryor ALLEN 


[The author of this article is an insurance executive. For many years he has been employing handicapped 
workers, notably girls suffering from arm disabilities, with most interesting results. He has cooperated with 
the Division for the Handicapped of the New York State Employment Service by giving handicapped 
girls trial employment in his office for the purpose of determining their ability to do office work. As 
a result of these try-outs, it has often been possible for the Division for the Handicapped to place girls 
in other offices. Furthermore, Mr. Allen himself has often found positions for these girls with other 


employers in the insurance business. ] 


URING the 18 years in which I have been 
De cscne handicapped girls, it has 
become overwhelmingly clear to me that 
these girls can be just as efficient as normal 
workers. To prove this point, let me say 
that I have found handicapped girls who 
were perfect in their stenography and able 
to maintain an average of 35 full-page 
letters a day. Such a record is a good one 
for any office assistant. 

A girl who is applying for a position in my 
office is invited to come for a trial period to 
test her proficiency. This policy is dictated 
by memories of my own early job-hunting 
experiences and of those ghastly moments 
when brain and hand refused to do tasks 
easily accomplished at other 
such can be the case with a normal person, 
how much greater must be the nervous 
tension of one whose physical equipment 
militates against him. Bearing this in mind, 
I always allow a few unhurried days in 
which to estimate the applicant’s perform- 
ance. I believe that many employers would 
secure a higher class of assistant if they 
followed this policy instead of adhering to 
the ancient method of attempting to discover 
in 5 minutes what a sadly rattled girl can do. 

I have always been surprised that so many 
handicapped girls are totally unaware of the 
existence of an employment agency designed 
especially for their needs. I know a girl, dis- 
abled by an accident with laundry machinery, 
who sought vainly for employment for 7 
months. While visiting her mother in Belle- 
vue Hospital, she encountered a social-service 
worker who suggested that she try the divi- 
sion. for the handicapped of the public em- 
ployment service. This bureau, seeing in her 


times. If - 


an intelligent, capable girl, instantly commu- 
nicated with me. 

Recognizing her qualifications in the pre- 
liminary interview, I invited her to report for 
work the next day. So great was the shock 
of finding employment at last that she nearly 
fainted in the chair by my desk. She worked 
with me for a long time and proved beyond 
question her ability to do all the work neces- 


sary. 
Building Morale with Work 


Enabling these girls to resume their places 
in the working world does much to rebuild 
their morale. ‘‘It’s so good to mingle with 
the crowd and feel that you are going to work 
once more in a useful way’’, said one girl as 
she entered the office on her first morning at 
work. I believe that this expresses the feeling 
of them all. This particular girl experienced 
a long and disheartening period vainly seek- 
ing a place for herself, after having suffered 
the loss of an arm. Purely as a nervous reac- 
tion, she became ill after having worked for 
me for about 2 months. A vacation was sug- 
gested. ‘‘No; I don’t want a vacation. I 
have at last got a job and I want to keep it. 
Don’t make me take a vacation’’, she said. 
Assured that she would be reemployed as 
soon as she had regained her health, she 
finally consented to take a short leave, from 
which she returned to give me splendid 
service. 


Another girl, who had been deprived of her 
arm by a machinery accident in a place of 
temporary employment, was also referred to 
me by the division for the handicapped. 
Her. first appearance in my office was cer- 
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tainly forlorn. She was put to work upon an 
involved bookkeeping problem, necessitating 
careful and accurate tabulating and typing. 
After a few days she discovered that she could 
do the work and became absorbed in it. Two 
months at this work found her a transformed 
person. The realization that she had 
achieved something against great odds en- 
couraged her tremendously and made it pos- 
sible for her to secure work with another firm 
where, to the best of my knowledge, she has 
remained to this day. 


Discovering Posstbiltties 


Occasionally a girl comes along who is un- 
aware of how much she can accomplish. 
One girl, for instance, was convinced that 
she could not hold the telephone, a really 
necessary part of her work. However, she 
was quick to respond to suggestions, and soon 
found a way of holding the receiver to her 
ear so that she could write down the message 
with her one hand. This problem settled, 
she went on with her work very efficiently. 

In many instances girls who have only one 
hand have never known anyone else in the 
same condition. Here in my office they often 
have an opportunity to learn from one an- 
other, although in the main, each develops 
an individual technique which is especially 
suited to her. One thing they have been able 
to learn from each other is how to adjust their 
dress. Good appearance in an office is very 
important and is a particular problem to the 
physically handicapped girl. 


The Parent Problem 


In many instances the parents as well as 
the girls require educational readjustment. 
The home circle is frequently overzealous 
in its sympathetic attentions. There is 
always an understandable temptation to 
shelter the handicapped daughter to an ex- 
treme degree, and this, according to my ex- 
perience, can be most unwise. Such prac- 
tices tend to develop inferiority complexes. 

Occasionally the mother or some other 
relative accompanies a handicapped girl on 
her first appearance in my office. In the 
majority of cases the guardian is more flus- 
tered than the girl. So it was with Mary, 


whose mother hovered outside my office 
door during the entire interview. Suddenly 
her head popped through the door. ‘‘Are 
you all right, Mary?” she whispered, her 
voice high pitched with nervousness. She 
was immediately invited to come in, and 
we chatted until her tension relaxed, and 
she was herself again. 


The Criterion of Success 


Here in my office these girls are expected 
to perform their duties exactly as normal 
workers do. Their condition has nothing 
whatever to do with their employment, nor 
is attention given to it in any manner. The 
only question is, can the girl do the work? 
It is upon this basis alone that she remains. 
How well a girl so handicapped can do office 
work is shown in the letter of recommenda- 
tion given to one who had been employed 
by a scientific firm for 2 years, and whose 
connection with them was broken only be- 
cause the firm was moving to a distant city. 
Despite her unusual ability, this girl had 
knocked about seeking employment for 
many months before she came to my office. 
Her previous employers reported on her 
work as follows: 

We should like to make it plain that Miss F. is, 
in spite of her apparent disability, not to be regarded 
as handicapped. She works with great facility, 
speed, and accuracy, and without the slightest dis- 
advantage of any kind that would introduce diffi- 
culties or problems into the regular clerical work 
of any office. 

Her actual output in typing work compared with 
that of other competent persons doing similar work 
in our office was 12 percent higher. In addressing 
envelops, Miss F., we found, could address 1,000 
at a cost of 50 cents less per thousand than could 
two other extremely competent typists with the 
same hourly rate of pay. 

We have on all occasions found Miss F. extremely 
pleasant to work with, giving close and intelligent 
attention to her work. She has shown herself to 
be reliable and responsible far beyond the extent 
usually expected of any employee engaged in clerical 
work, 

The employment of handicapped girls 
has been the great adventure of my life. 
It affords me a very real satisfaction when- 
ever one of them ‘‘makes good.” Six or 
seven have married. Now and then one stops 
in for a brief visit. I call them my alumnae. 
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Field Visitors Take Note 


By Rosperts WILxIiAMs, New Jersey State Employment Service 


—_ member of the field visiting 
staff of the New Jersey State Em- 
ployment Service does not take “no” for 
an answer—at least not until he has ex- 
hausted every possibility for an affirmative 
reply to his inquiries about employment 
opportunities. 

Recently this field representative visited 
a factory employing over 300 men, explained 
the workings of the employment service to 
the president of the company, and made the 
usual inquiries about jobs. He was told 
that there were no immediate openings. It 
then occurred to him to ask whether there 
was any aspect of the work that was being 
neglected at the time, but which might be 
undertaken if a suitable person could be 
found to do it. After a little more investi- 
gation, the field visitor discovered that 
the executive in question was dissatisfied 


with the way his sales and production depart- 
ments were coordinating their work. If a 
particulary well qualified person could be 
found to work out a closer tie-up between 
these two units, he agreed to create a new 
position for him. 


The end of the story is not hard to guess. 
A young man who had had both sales and 
production experience was referred to the 
factory by the New Jersey service. After 
an exhaustive 2-hour interview between the 
president and the applicant, he was em- 
ployed and has filled the post satisfactorily 
ever since. 


The field visitor in this case, in addition 
to finding a job for an efficient applicant, 
assisted an employer in clarifying and solving 
a problem in his own business organization. 


This is field visiting at its best. 


Placement of the Handicapped in Pennsylvania 


By M. M. WALTER, Director of Vocational Rehabilitation, State Board of Vocational Education 


N DECEMBER 1933, placement divisions for 
Tie handicapped were established in the 
local offices of the Pennsylvania State Em- 
ployment Service at Pittsburgh, Altoona, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Du Bois. Such a division 
had been part of the Philadelphia office for 
some time. 

The purpose of the handicapped place- 
ment divisions is to provide permanent or 
temporary employment to handicapped per- 
sons referred from the rehabilitation bureau 
or from the regular division, sections of the 
employment service. The divisions for the 
handicapped supplement the activities of the 
rehabilitation bureau by giving vocational 


counsel and training to persons whose handi- 
caps are not sufficiently serious to qualify 
them for the supervision of the bureau. 

The employment service also assists the re- 
habilitation bureau by keeping an up-to-date 
file of the persons registered with the bureau 
who are immediately available for employ- 
ment, and by making efforts to place them. 
Clients of the rehabilitation bureau are 
called to the attention of local employers by 
the employment service field visiting staff. 
In turn, the rehabilitation bureau assists 
the employment service by referring the 
openings it cannot fill from its own rosters 
to the service, and by stressing in the course 
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of its own field activities the ability of the 
service to fill a wide variety of positions. 

Advisory councils representing the leading 
employers in the rehabilitation district have 
been set up by the local offices of the bureau 
to advise them in matters of placement and 
vocational training. A member of the ad- 
visory board of each employment office is 
appointed to these councils on the basis of 
his understanding of the placement problems 
of the handicapped. The attendance of 
these advisers at the periodic clinics, con- 
ducted jointly by both agencies for the pur- 
pose of studying particular disability cases, 
has proved of great value. 

This cooperative program has to date re- 
sulted in the temporary or permanent place- 
ment of approximately 1,855 clients of the 
rehabilitation bureau, the placement by the 
divisions for the handicapped of 1,894 non- 
rehabilitation registrants, and the placement 
of 6,068 handicapped applicants through 
other divisions of the employment service. 
Marked economics in money and adminis- 
tration have been made possible, and the 
field of operations for each service has been 
considerably enlarged. 


Learning How to Interview 


1. Practice taking the applicant’s point 
of view. 

2. The ideal relationship is mutual con- 
fidence; exhibit genuine confidence in the 
applicant. 

3. Maintain a pleasant atmosphere. 
Help the applicant to feel at ease and ready 
to talk. 

4. Do not appear to dominate the situa- 
tion. 

5. Open the interview by saying some- 
thing of real interest to the applicant and 
then let him talk. 

6. Manifest interest in the applicant. 

7. Do not ask questions directly until 
you think the applicant is ready to give the 
desired information and to give it accurately. 

8. Ask some questions which will enable 
the applicant to show pride in his knowledge. 
Everyone likes to be recognized. 

9. Cultivate the art of listening. 

10. Let the applicant tell his story; then 
help him supplement it. 

Condensed from How to Interview, by 
Bingham and Moore, Harper & Brothers, 
New York and London, 1934. 


Tricks of the Trade 


[This is the first of the series of Suggestions from Interviewers announced in the July issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
Service News. Suggestions for analyzing the qualifications of applicants in other occupational classifica- 


tions are invited.] 


ECENT college graduates and under- 
graduates comprise a_ considerable 


group of registrants in the professional-com- 
mercial office of the New York State Em- 
ployment Service. Some of those so classed 
are young people out of college for 2 or 3 
years, who, due to economic conditions, 
have not been able to obtain a foothold in 
the occupational world. 

Obviously these men and women have little 
to offer in the way of experience, but their 
educational background and potentialities 
are compensating factors. Thisconsideration 
should shape the course of interviews with 
them. 


We have found it practical to allow these 
applicants to fill out the major portion of their 
oe cards by themselves before reach- 
ing’ the interviewer. They are instructed, 
however, to leave blank the section dealing 
with occupational classifications. The in- 
terview actually begins at this point. The 
United States Employment Service classifi- 
cation form is used as far as possible, but the 
number and complexity of the college group 
in New York City requires a more complete 
break-down as far as interest and aptitudes 
are concerned. 

The applicant is first asked in what subject 
he did most of his college work and what he 
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had in mind as a future field of employment 
while taking this course; that is, the direction 
in which he believed himself pointing when 
he chose his major. Presumably his reply 
will give some clue as to the field in which he 
is most interested or might be expected to do 
his best work. 

Next, he is questioned regarding his extra- 
curricula activities. Have these been in 
sports, debating, dramatics, or some other 
field? Has any avocation, either in or out 
of college, been carried to the point where it 
has job significance? Does the applicant 
play any musical instrument or sing? Has 
he had camping experience in any of the 
regular camps, either as a member or a 
counselor? If the latter, what has been his 
specialty? Has he done scout work? Can 
he type or do stenography? If his knowledge 
of either of these would enable him to pass 
the typing and performance tests given in 
this office, he is encouraged to take them. 
If he passes, he is given a cross-reference and 
registered under these classifications also. 
Similarly, any recent college student or 
graduate is given a secondary classification 
if he has acquired experience is some field 
other than his major. 


Some of the questions asked are based on 
the types of openings being filled by the 
office. For example, there were many calls 
during the summer for camp counselors and 
musicians for summer hotels. The informa- 
tion recorded for these jobs necessarily varies 
with the circumstances and locality of the 
opening. 

Finally, in all cases the interviewer is 
careful to record the elusive factors of per- 
sonality and general appearance. Since 
employers sometimes state preferences for 
women employees in terms of “‘striking 
blondes”, “‘brunettes”, or ‘‘red heads’’, 
these additional items are entered for the 
women. 

Registrants other than college graduates 
whose experience records are not particularly 
clear and definite are given similar interviews. 

In any case this office no longer has the 
point of view that the registration of recently 
graduated students is a quick and simple 
matter. Their inexperience constitutes a 
definite handicap, and it takes probing to 
find out what their vocational assets and 


potentialities are. 
Rutu M. KELLocc, 
New York State Employment Service. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Tue Science OF Work. Morris S. Viteles. 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., New York, 
1934. 


Mr. Viteles has written a story of the 
science of work. In artistic style, which is 
a joy in itself, he has combined historic 
details with the development of techniques 
and current practices in personnel adminis- 
tration. As a result, while learning much 
about “‘economic activity”, as Mr. Viteles 
defines work, one learns also about the 
problems confronting employers and the ways 
in which many of these are or can be met. 

Readers who like history will be particu- 
larly interested in the chapter on “Work 
Through the Ages”, where the panorama of 
work from the time of savage man and the 
beginning of the agricultural era, through 
Grecian and Roman times and the Middle 
Ages, is presented. The “historically 
minded” will also enjoy the account, in a 
succeeding chapter, of the entry of the 
machine into economic life, the story of 
Benjamin Franklin’s choice of a vocation, 
and the description of the working day 
of Bodo, the medieval peasant. Those who 
like illustrations with their reading will appre- 
ciate the expressive ones by Kinsley R. 
Smith and the attractively prepared sketches 
and diagrams used to picture certain scien- 
tific findings. 

But all of that is the sauce of the dish which 
Mr. Viteles sets before us. The meat of his 
story lies in the nontechnical presentation of 
a fund of information about work and the 
people who do it. He points out problems 
of personnel administration without making 
them problem reading. His clear descrip- 
tions of the possible techniques for solving 
these problems to the satisfaction of both 
employers and employees makes gainful 
reading for any person who deals actively 
with them or comes within their range. 

Most challenging to persons who are con- 
nected with the public Employment Service 
is the chapter on Matching Men and Occu- 
pations, and the one on Salvaging the 


Misfits. In the first of these two chapters, 
the author definitely places responsibility on 
public employment centers for “providing 
each community with a testing and counsel- 
ing service”, and phrases their aim as that of 
bringing “the individual into contact with 
employment opportunities and into contact 
with every community agency and resource 
in a field of education and training which 
can aid him in the maximum utilization of 
his occupational talents.” In one of the last 
chapters he points out the need for “an 
extended public program of individual 
analysis, retraining and replacement’’, to be 
carried out by a “‘new type of social institu- 
tion’, a public employment service equipped 
to provide “‘guideposts to economic stability 
and occupational adjustment.” 

In the author’s closing words “‘the perma- 
nence of a social system—of a civilization— 
is determined by its ability to maintain and 
direct to its desired ends the will to work.” 
Sound formulae for doing so are to be found 
in his book.—P. H. Horrman. 
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OUTLINES OF THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
UniTep States EMPLOYMENT SERVICE in 
the Registration and Referral of Workers 
on Works Projects. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1935. 

This booklet explains briefly the purpose 
of the Works Program, shows how the various 
agencies involved are to coordinate their 
work, and describes in considerable detail 
the exact responsibilities of the United States 
Employment Service in the set-up. 

The outline covers the procedures to be 
followed by the offices of the United States 
Employment Service in the registration and 
referral of workers to works projects operat- 
ing under provisions of the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act. The steps necessary to 
fulfill the various organizational require- 
ments are explained. Directions are given 
for filling out the necessary forms, and the 
forms themselves are reproduced in facsimile. 
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July Registrations 


HE REGISTRATION of 821,644 new appli- 
Bae in July marked a new high point 
in employment service activity for the post 
C. W. A. period. Largely resulting from 
the numbers of relief clients who have recently 
been required to register at the employment 
offices, the increased volume of new regis- 
trations in July represented the highest 
monthly total since January 1934, when the 
mass registration of unemployed in connec- 
tion with the C. W. A. program was in full 
progress. The July total of new applications 
is the fourth highest monthly volume handled 
in the history of the employment service, be- 
ing exceeded only during the 3 months be- 
tween November 1933 and January 1934. 

During June and July, when it first became 
necessary for relief recipients to register for 
employment to insure continuance of their 
relief status, a total of nearly 1,500,000 indi- 
viduals were registered and classified. Dur- 
ing the 15 months preceding June the volume 
of new applications averaged approximately 
315,000 per month. 

In July, the offices of the affiliated State 
employment services registered 42.5 percent 
of the new applicants while the offices of the 
National Reemployment Service registered 
57.5 percent. 

A moderate gain in placements made by 
the employment service was recorded in 
July. During the month, 259,961 verified 
placements were reported, a gain of 4.6 
percent over the June total. 

In its effort to find employment oppor- 
tunities, the Employment Service personnel 


Reach New Peak 


made 73,054 visits to employers during the 
month. In addition to nonrelief placements, 
the Employment Service assisted in making 
21,349 placements on works projects restricted 
to relief clients. 


Offices of the affiliated State employment 
services made 32.1 percent of the placements 
in nonrelief employment, 23.7 percent of the 
field visits, and 26.5 percent of the place- 
ments on relief projects. Offices of the Na- 
tional Reemployment Service made 67.9 
percent of placements in nonrelief employ- 
ment, 76.3 percent of the field visits, and 
73.5 percent of the placements on relief 
projects. 


During July, registration cards were placed 
in the active file for 1,575,402 persons, includ- 
ing those applicants registering for the first 
time, and those renewing applications which 
they had allowed to lapse. In the same 
period 469,133 cancelations were made. 


On July 31, the active files of the employ- 
ment service contained the classified registra- 
tion cards of 7,531,926 job seekers. Files of 
the affiliated State employment services con- 
tained 36.7 percent of total active applica- 
tions on July 31, and files of the National 
Reemployment Service contained 63.3 per- 
cent of the active applications. 


Employment offices during July registered 
35,884 war veterans seeking employment 
and made 29,276 placements of veterans. 
At the end of July 480,643 veterans were 
actively registered in the public employment 
offices. 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. 
SUMMARY OF MONTHLY OPERATING STATISTICS 


STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


JANUARY 1935 THROUGH JULY 1935 
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SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 


ComBINED STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES, JULY 1935 












































New APPLICATIONS PLACEMENTS AcTIVE FILE 
STATE eee 

Total Veteran Total Veteran Total Veteran 

SRNR» 6 oS eae 21,474 699 2, 945 404 150, 846 7, 623 
NN sg car ag 6, 530 365 2, 307 310 40, 355 2, 410 
eee 11, 468 345 5, 679 502 100, 422 5, 996 
Califormia...6...605 59, 791 5, 204 18, 501 2, 614 182, 279 18, 219 
CMMI Be oidisis wise 7,549 240 3, 188 426 77, 499 5, 729 
Connecticut.........| 7, 248 345 3, 369 229 58, 279 4, 418 
Delaware...... ': 1, 695 60 1,050 73 13, 627 868 
Florida. . 18, 319 543 1,955 189 118, 645 7, 254 
Georgia. . 37, 895 744 4, 026 342 264, 455 10, 889 
Idaho... | 1, 767 101 2, 623 202 32, 228 1, 625 
Illinois. . . ..| 28, 856 2, 094 12, 827 127 215, 743 19, 495 
Indiana. . 40, 514 1, 746 6, 874 957 217, 094 14, 634 
Nee 4, 769 200 9, 097 1, 136 78, 962 5, 288 
ee ee 9, 407 416 7, 727 . 947 165, 822 9, 276 
See Pe 19, 850 611 2, 071 416 143, 854 11, 358 
RN 2S 6 wisn 655s 18, 206 915 1,924 256 175, 127 11, 919 
SS Ens ror se 3, 299 145 1, 674 159 27, 988 2, 382 
eer eee 4, 882 244 1, 931 246 93, 188 5, 903 
Massachusetts........ 11, 679 544 4, 470 411 224, 746 15, 726 
a 27, 038 1, 765 2, 971 389 165, 736 11, 897 
re 16, 974 628 14, 054 1,353 108, 144 7,981 
ee 12, 936 294 4,155 305 125, 081 6, 664 
ee ee 26, 208 1, 322 10, 938 1, 394 237, 719 14, 586 
OS re er 3,225 126 4, 600 528 32, 688 2, 053 
DIGIARER . oc cs csioinses 2, 759 119 7, 249 632 65, 606 4, 644 
a er | 1, 136 53 _ 1,035 120 6, 018 268 
New Hampshire. ..... 1, 948 124 1, 987 140 27, 001 2,115 
New Jersey.......... 38, 650 2, 376 3, 703 405 270, 348 21, 309 
New Mexico......... 3, 660 204 2, 049 357 40, 679 3, 574 
oe ig Co ee 78, 088 2, 116 17, 190 1, 423 815, 849 57, 461 
North Carolina....... 25, 367 517 5, 506 568 132, 856 6, 559 
North Dakota........ 4,519 140 3, 976 290 36, 382 1, 540 
STR GRSSiaea pnee apierenes 39, 451 1, 850 12, 929 1, 558 273, 436 20, 427 
CS ere 14, 653 466 3, 860 561 129, 437 15, 525 
0 ee ree 7, 361 523 5, 908 518 89, 624 7, 098 
Pennsylvania........ 70, 248 2, 889 10, 442 953 1, 191, 219 49, 541 
Rhode Island...... 3, 929 121 711 i2 47,101 2, 866 
South Carolina....... 13, 257 303 4, 158 287 148, 907 6, 640 
South Dakota........ 2, 654 96 3, 519 440 62, 365 3,247 
TeBMENNCS .... 5.5.6... | 18,139 754 2, 987 331 232, 170 13, 078 
ce ee ee ee | 31,768 1,155 12, 323 2, 026 287, 607 17, 672 
SRT, Dict Sin pei 3, 765 135 3, 672 555 40, 917 2, 781 
J er | 770 26 981 67 15, 586 516 
0 ry | 16, 022 488 5, 093 468 119, 445 6, 692 
Washington........ | 11, 927 529 4, 271 699 172, 755 12, 787 
West Virginia........ 9,771 414 3, 146 519 126, 009 7, 623 
Wisconsin........... 11, 359 267 8, 865 963 89, 465 7, 689 
ee 2, 164 112 1, 856 182 10, 797 850 
District of Columbia. . | 6, 600 413 1, 589 227 49, 820 3, 980 
United States. . | 821, 644 35, 884 259, 961 29, 276 7, 531, 926 480, 643 
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